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Woman Candidate for Mayor of Chicago 


OHANNA A. GREGG, former member 
J of the Chicago Board of Education, 


has announced her candidacy for Mayor 
Mrs. Gregg was once petore 


of Chicago. 
a candidate for Mayor. 


Woman in Red Fleet 


AMARA SCHUMARINO, 16-year-old 
B bers has accomplished the daring feat 
of crossing the most tempestous part of 
the Black Sea in a rowboat. She started 
alone in a small rowboat down the 
Dneiper River, and was the first woman 


to shoot the Dneiper Rapids. She covered © 


a distance of approximately 1,000 miles 
alone in her rowboat. In recognition of 
her adventure, she was made an honorary 


member of the Red Fleet, in which she is" 


the first woman to be enlisted. 


A Field for Women 


ONTRARY to the customary practice 


is the declaration made about women 
as executives by Laura Lou Brookman, 
Sunday editor of the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register. Miss Brookman writes in The 
Matria, a magazine for women in jour- 
nalism, published by Theta Sigma Phi, 
national honorary and.professional fra- 
ternity for women in journalism: 
‘What the newspaper woman should 


‘strive for is not a job which she can do 


as well as a man, but a job which she can 
do better—executive work. Women re- 
porters have been proving for so long that 


they can go anywhere and do anything — 


which men can do, that the subject is no 
longer worth arguing about.” 


The Youngest Business Woman 


ESSIE FREEMAN of Harlingen, 

Texas, is reported to be America’s 
youngest business woman. At the age of 
sixteen years she is manager of a large 
hotel in that section of the Rio Grande 
Valley. When she was nine years old she 
won a nation-wide contest in selling life 
insurance. When she was twelve years 
old she had a four-figure bank account 
earned by selling hosiery. She now owns 
property valued at more than $20,000, 


paid for by the earnings from her insur- 


ance and hosiery businesses. 


Addition to Mrs. Schmidt's Gallery 
INNA SCHMIDT of Chicago, who 
has for 53 years been designing and 
dressing wax figurines of the greatest per- 
sons of history, has added a figure of Ger- 
trude Hderle to her collection. Mrs. 
Schmidt is a Founder of the National 
Woman’s Party. 


Feminist Notes 


Woman on British Radio Corporation 
THEL SNOWDEN, wife of Philip 
Snowden, former Laborite Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has been appointed one 
of the governors of. the broadcasting or- 
ganization which the British Government 
is taking over from the private British 
broadcasting company from January 1 
for a consideration of $3,100,000. Mrs. 
Snowden is one of Great Britain’s leading 
Feminists. She also is an author of note 
and an effective public speaker. 
Her new post carries a salary of $3,500 
a year, and among the other governors ar are 
Sir John Nairne, a director of the Bank 
of England, and some other prominent 


persons, with the Earl of Clarendon as, 
chairman. 


The new government enterprise take 
the form of a corporation, which is 


granted a license to broadcast for a period 
of ten years, and is empowered to acquire 


rights in any literary, musical and artistic 
works, including news. 

It is prohibited from receiving money 
“or other valuable consideration” for 
matter transmitted without permission of 
the postmaster general, who acts as cen- 
sor-in-chief. 


There are more than 2,000,000 registered | 


listeners-in in Great Britain and northern 
Treland. 


Equal Guardianship Bill in New Zealand 
BILL providing Equal Rights for 
mothers and fathers in the guardian- 

ship of children, modeled on the English 


law, is now before the Parliament of New > 
Zealand. The basic principle is laid down 


that in all court proceedings relating to 
the custody or upbringing of an infant, or 
to the administration of property held in 


- trust for an infant, the welfare of the 
infant is to be the first and paramount > 


consideration. The court shall not take 
into consideration whether from any other 
point of view the claim of the father or 
the mother is superior, or whether the 
father has an advantage under any right 
at common law possessed by him. Both 
parents are placed on an equality in re- 
spect to applications to a court, and the 
consent of both is required for the mar- 
riage of a minor. On the death of either 
parent, the other, if surviving, shall, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the bill, be guard- 
ian of the infant, either alone or jointly 


with any guardian appointed by the de- 


ceased parent by deed or will. When no 
such appointment has been made, or if 
the appointee or appointees are dead, or 
unwilling to act, the magistrate’s court 
may, if it thinks fit, appoint a guardian 
to act jointly with the surviving parent. 


Another Woman on Stock Exchange 
ELEN HOFHEIMER is the newest 
addition to the small number of 
women members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. She is a member of a firm of 


brokers, of which her husband is a mem- 


ber, and will become a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange officially on Janu- 
ary 1. Mrs. Hofheimer is an experienced 
Wall Street operator, having been in the 
brokerage business for about ten years. 


Spanish Women Seek Civil Rights 
PANISH women, having won full fran- 
chise, access to political posts, admit- 
tance into the academy and the diplomatic 
service, are now seeking equal civil rights. 
They want to abolish the authority of 
fathers and husbands over adult women, 
to obtain for married women the right to 
administer their own property and to 
maintain their own personal freedom, and 
in other ways to modify the civil and 
penal codes to ore equality between 


men and women. 


New Soviet Marriage Laws 


HE new Soviet marriage laws, as re- 

ported in this country, maintain 
Equal Rights between husband and wife 
in the case of divorce, alimony, mainte- 
nance of children, responsibility of the 
more able member of the family to sup- 
port the other in case of disability on the 
part of either husband or wife, the reten- 
tion of separate property after divorce, 
and the equal distribution of community 
property. The laws deny “unregistered 
wives” the political rights of their hus- 
bands, and require the husband to sup- 
port the wife before the birth of a child 
and for six months afterwards. 


“Women’s Page’ Will Pass 
ESS M. WILSON, editor of the Red- 
wood Gazette of Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota, feels that women have the 
Same place in industry as men. She also 
believes that a ;woman faces the same 
problems and that sex counts neither for 


hor against those problems. Such has been 


her experience anyway, and for this rea- 
son she believes that all have the same 
interests to which newspapers should ap- 
peal, thus eventually doing away with the 
women’s page. 


Woman in Cabinet 
ISS MINNANPAR is the first 
woman member of the Cabinet of 
Finland. Before Miss Minnanpar began 
her distinguished political career in the 
Finnish Labor Party, she was a domestic 
servant. 
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Providence Teachers Demand Equal 


HE Women High School Teachers’ 
Association of Providence, Rhode 
Island, in a letter sent recently to 
Superintendent of Schools Isaac O. Wins- 
low and members of the Providence 
School Committee, criticises salary dis- 


-erimination between men and women 


teachers in the high schools, and demands 


_ equal pay for equal work. 


‘The letter declares that under the pres- 
ent system Providence teachers are under- 
paid and that women teachers necessarily, 
because of salary discrimination suffer 
more seriously from under-pay. The letter 
cites a number of instances where women 
teachers, with much more experience, are 
receiving salaries from $50 to $400 less 
than men teachers. | 

Kiqual pay, the letter says, would stabil- 
ize the teaching force, since it would do 
away with the present tendency of women 
to leave for places where equal pay is in 
effect, and would place the school author- 
ities in a position to secure the best teach- 
ing talent of both sexes in the country. 

The argument urged in favor of higher 
salaries for men because of their depend- 
ents, the letter says, applies more poig- 
nantly to the cases of women teachers, 
more than 70 per cent. of whom are 
wholly or partially supporting aging rela- 
tives, with no hope of future assistance 
from them; while, inthe case of men 
teachers, they may have children to cheer 


- and support their declining years. 


It can hardly be expected, the letter 
concludes, that a body of self-respecting, 
intelligent women will teach cheerfully 


under an injustice which is based entirely 


on the mere accident of sex. 


HE letter was made public following 
the report December 6 by Superin- 
tendent Winslow to the school committee, 
opposing equalization of the salaries of 
men and women teachers in Providence 


_ publie schools. 


Mr. Winslow’s reply follows: 

“While I should probably disagree with 
some of the arguments made by the Wom- 
en High School Teachers’ Association, it 
is not my duty or inclination to enter into 
a discussion of the theoretic principles in- 
volved. The practical bearings of the 
question may be summarized as follows: 

“1. The high school teachers of Provi- 
dence are at present receiving regular 
maximum salaries as high as the “ae 
in other cities. 

“2. They are receiving as high salaries 
in comparison with other groups of teach- 
ers as are customary in other cities. Any 
increase in their salaries, therefore, would 
consistently require a corresponding in- 
crease in all other salaries. 

“3. To grant the request of the women 
high school teachers for salaries equal to 


those of the men teachers, and for an ul- 
timate maximum of $3500, would require 
an additional sum of approximately $300,- 
000 at first and after three or four years 
an additional annual expenditure of ap- 
proximately $700,000. 

“4. Before any serious practical con- 
sideration could be given to such a propo- 
sition it would be necessary to show, first, 
how the extra money could be secured, 
and secondly, that if it were available 
the adoption of the plan proposed would 
be the wisest expenditure of the funds for 
the greatest benefit of the children.” 

Superintendent Winslow supplemented 
his statement with the declaration that to 
grant women teachers salaries to equal 
those of the men would be impracticable 
unless reduction of the men’s salaries 


- were resorted to as a way out of the diffi- 


culty. “This, of course, is not contem- 
plated,” he stated. 

“The amount of money available for 
public school purposes in Providence from 
year to year is now definitely determined 
by law,” he explained. “While the act of 
the Legislature had the effect of increas- 
ing the appropriations for the schools, the 
increase provided was hardly sufficient to 
raise them to the point of equality with 
the average in other large cities. 

“While Providence has been somewhat 
below the average of other cities in re- 


_ spect to salaries, it has been much further 


below in regard to other lines of improve- 
ment. It has been the policy of the offi- 


- Cials to try to bring the various features 


of the system up to a comparatively even 
basis. It would be manifestly very un- 
wise to devote all of the available funds 
to an increase of salaries and to neglect 
other provisions that are necessary to 
make the work of teachers effective.” 


N an open letter to the Providence Sun- 
day Journal published in the Decem- 
ber 12 issue Elizabeth Upham Gates 
states the case for the women teachers as 
follows: 

The present discussion in regard to 
equal pay for equal work, irrespective of 
sex, in the public schools of Providence, 
is but a phase of the age-long struggle that 
has characterized the advancement of 
woman to “a place in the sun.” 

~The opposition to the present proposi- 

tion is as devoid of reason and logic as 
the endeavor once vociferously made to 
deprive her of a knowledge of the alpha- 
bet, with all the dangerous possibilities 
its attainment would involve. 
- Harvard College was founded about a 
century and a half before the public 
schools of Massachusetts were opened to 
girls. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was proposed, in a town 


meeting of Hatfield, Mass., that girls be 
permitted to occupy vacant seats in the 
schoolroom, an irate citizen arose and 
said, “What, Hatfield school for ‘shes!’ 
Never!” 


Had nature discriminated in the endow- 
ment of the sexes, as law and custom have 
done for centuries in opportunity, there 
would be an intellectual gulf between men 
and women that could never be bridged. 
But nature is impartial. And we find 
sons reflecting the stupidity of their 
mothers, and daughters endowed with the 
culture of their fathers, until it is uni- 
versally recognized that there is no sex 


in brains. 


QUAL opportunities for intellectual 
development have demonstrated the 
capacity of women, not only for the high- 


est intellectual attainment, but for execu- 
_ tive ability equal to the demands of great 


responsibility. 

The major objection offered to the rea- 
sonable petition of the women high school 
teachers for compensation equal to that 


given to men in like positions is “the in- 


adequacy of the budget.” That can be 
met by the same means that has made it 
possible to advance the salaries of men in 
our educational system. Raise the budget — 
to the necessary amount. Though this 
may not be done at once, yet may we not 
hearten the noble and highly qualified 
women who are giving services in our pub- 
lic schools not elsewhere surpassed, by the 
promise that in the near future every ef- 
fort will be made to this end? 


Providence is, per capita, the wealthiest 


city in the world. Surely, upon due pres- 


entation of the demands of the situation, 
the public will no longer permit “provi- 
sions that are necessary to make the work 
of the teachers effective,” shall be pro- 
vided with funds secured by withholding 
from our women teachers just compensa- 
tion for their services! 

The statement, often made, that men 
teachers should receive more pay than 
women in like positions, because they 
have families to support, is not worthy of 


consideration. Bachelor teachers receive 


as much as married men. Many women 
teachers are not only supporting aged 
parents, but ofttimes are caring for and 
educating the children of their brothers 
and brothers-in-law. 

Statistics from the leading women’s 
colleges show that women graduates in 
increasing numbers are adopting other oc- 
cupations and professions than teaching. 
Increase in the salaries of women teach- 
ers is absolutely necessary “to attract the 
most capable people into the work of 
teaching, and to hold them in the ser- 
vice.” “Eventually—why not now?” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 


throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


[ <enet Joint Resolution Number 11. 
House Joint Resolution Number 81. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 8, 1925, 
by SmnaTor CHARLES Curtis. 
Imtroduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 16, 1925. 
by REPRESENTATIVE D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 
Merry Christmas 


O OUR readers, one and all, we extend the Season’s greetings. Merry 
tk Christmas, we say, and across the wide spaces of the world we hear the 
answer echo back again, Merry Christmas! For this is the season of 
friends and friendliness, and what closer friends can there be, even though 
they do not know one another’s faces, than those who are united by the mutual 
bond of a great purpose? | 
Friends we are whether or not we speak the same language, whether we 
live north or south, east or west, on one side of the planet or the other, for 
we are fellow-pilgrims on the path toward justice and our kinship of heart 
and mind and spirit transcends the finite limits of mundane boundaries, 
“The basis of all true friendship” wrote an Oriental philosopher many 
years ago, “is the understanding spirit. Though strangers, we are brothers, 
if we light our lamps from the same torch.” | | 
Strangers we are to ofe another, many of us who read these pages, but 
sisters also, for we have lighted our lamps from the same spiritual flame. 
Across mountains and plains and the waste of the wild waters the beacon 
shines; across the darkness of the past, into the uncharted reaches of the 
future; and in its light we recognize one another, clasp hands and say again 
a Merry Christmas! 


The Gift that Keeps on Giving 


OR those who shopped early and for those who shopped late, the task 
} is over. Christmas is here and the gifts have either been delivered or 
are hastening on their belated way. To one friend we gave a book, to 
another a box of candy and toys to the children. Thus we added our mite to 
the Christmas spirit and made ourselves and other people happy. But in 
another month the book will have been read, the candy eaten and the toys, 


_ in all probability, consigned to the limbo whence cotton dogs and fractured 


dollies never do return. So the old world rolls on from one Christmas to 
another; the gifts of yester-year adding little, if anything, to humanity’s 
enduring store. | | | 

But there is one gift that keeps on giving, not for a month, not for a year, | 
but forever. It is a gift that is not often given voluntarily, and its name is 
Justice. 

Here and there in the annals of time this gift is recorded. It appeared 
in the Magna Charta, in the Declaration of Independence, in the Constitution 
of the United States and in certain of its Amendments; more recently it has 
appeared in various types of laws affecting women. Such for example are the 
teachers’ Equal Rights laws providing that there shall be no discrimination 
on the ground of sex against public school teachers in regard to salary, assign- 
ment, promotion or otherwise. | 

No one would ever think of. giving the public school teachers of America. 
equal professional rights as a Christmas present, and yet it means more to 


_ this group of women than all of the other gifts they ever will receive. In 


Providence, Rhode Island, alone, the superintendent of schools says it would 
mean an additional annual salary increment to them of about $700,000. As a 
result of passage of the Teachers’ Equal Rights Law in Maryland, the women 
high school teachers in Baltimore City are now receiving some $80,000 a year 
more than they formerly did, and the best of it all is that they will continue to 
do so. We stress this particular group of laws as an example of what Equal 
Rights can accomplish, because it is easy to visualize dollars and cents as of 
practical benefit. We might equally well point out the laws regarding the 
property rights of married women, their rights over their own children, their 
right to contract, to keep their own names and nationality, and the many 
other laws equalizing the status of men and women as human beings. 

The potential and quite practical benefits inherent in Equal Rights legisla- 
tion are literally unthinkable in their magnitude. But greatest of all, since 
it includes the others, is the Federal Equal Rights Amendment. When this 
amendment becomes law it will be reflected not only in the salaries, the oppor- 
tunities and the happiness of women, but in the general welfare of the whole 
social order. For without justice to women, there cannot be justice to men, 
nor to the children of men and women. | 

To those discriminating givers who wish to make gifts that will long be 
remembered, we advise participation in the Equal Rights movement. 

Twelve months from now there will be another Christmas. Let your gift 


to your friends, to the whole world, then be a full year’s work toward the gift 
that keeps on giving. 
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Devi Chattopadhyaya, the lady 
candidate for the South Kanara 
Rural seat in the Madras Legislative 
Council at the coming elections, delivered 


M ANGALOR. — Shrimati Kamala 


an open air public lecture before a large 


gathering consisting of about 2,000 per- 
sons of both sexes at the Clock Tower 
Maidan. The following are extracts from 
the speech which was in English and 
extempore,and heard with rapt attention : 


“Tf you peep into the dim unknown his- 
tory of India, the history of which is 
written not on palm leaves or paper, but 
is alive in the hearts of everyone of us, 
you will find that the position of woman 
was indeed an enviable one. Never in the 
history of any country, at any time, has 
woman been so honored as she has been in 
this country. Though apparently she 
seems to have lost her voice, she has al- 
ways been the vital element in the evolu- 
tion of the country and the nation. When 
1 was traveling abroad, I was often asked 
how the suffragist movement in India was 
progressing. I could only tell them that 


there was no suffragist movement in 


India. In fact, there was no need for 
such a movement. The last few years have 


proved this. As soon as the new reforms ~ 


came in the franchise was granted, and 
closely following upon its heels came the 
removal of the ban of sex-disqualification. 
The time has now come when women 
should come forward and share the re- 
sponsibilities equally with men. All over 
the world women are now taking a keen 


and an active part in all departments of 
life.”’ 


¢¢~¥ STAND now as an Independent. I 

stand for no party or community. I 
stand as a representative of women. I 
am not a Swarajist candidate and I am 
not a member of the Swarajya Party. I 
do not believe in the policy of obstruc- 
tion and walk-out. What the Swarajya 
programme for this year is, I do not know. 
Whether it is going to accept office or 
not, does not concern me. That tempta- 
tion does not come in my way.” 


People have been questioning me 
what my political precedents are. I 


have been interested in politics for several 


years now. When the great Non-Co-Opera- 
tion Movement was started, my husband 
and I were pursuing studies in England. 
The great message came to us over the 
waters. Our hearts throbbed to the cries of 
the great nation. Gandhi’s message of love 
thrilled us, and we felt that we should 
not be led away by the glamor of foreign 
degrees. A golden opportunity had been 
offered to us to do our bit for our country. 


India's Needs 
-Shrimati Kamala Devi's: 
Election Speech 


HE story reprinted herewith is 

historical, in that it is the speech 
delivered by India’s first woman 
candidate who stood for election in 
India after women were granted the 
right to be candidates for the Legis- 
lative Councils. 

Although Shrimati Kamala Devi 
failed to secure election the Women’s 
Indian Association, which sent the 
story to Equal Rights, feels that the 
fact that she polled 4,461 votes is 

a veritable victory, considering the 
short time she had in which to work 
up her constituency as contrasted 
with the five months and several 
years of public service in which her 
opponent had been appealing to the 
constituency for support. 


The story is reprinted from “‘New 
India."’ 


By the time we had completed our tour 


and landed in India, Mahatmaji had been 


imprisoned for some time. When we 
landed in India we were met by Mrs. 


Naidu. The first question we asked her © 


was: What was the condition of 
the country? She said there was no 
condition at all. Death had already 
set in. Our burning spirits were un- 
daunted with this reply. We enlisted our- 
selves as Congress members and tried to 


do our bit, but a good many difficulties 
arose in our way. — 


E soon found much of our precious 

time getting scattered. We then 
decided to do the same work through fine 
arts and achieve the same end. So at 
the Belgium Congress, we consulted Ma- 
hatmaji. He gladly assented to our plans 
and with his blessings we started upon 
our work. We have been trying to wake 
up the political consciousness of the coun- 
try through poetry, through music and 
through drama. It was just a month ago 
that we met Mahatma Gandhi in Bombay 
and he said: “Though I am pressed with 


heavy work I have found time to watch 
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with pleasure your progress. Though I 


cannot be with you in person, let me ad- 
mire you from a distance. When you have 
a litle leisure come to my Ashram and 


show my boys the beauties of your art.” 


Even on the day I was leaving for Manga- 
tore we received two wires asking me to 
go to him. It was indeed a great tempta- 
tion I had to resist. All these three years, 
though I have not been active in the 
political field, all the time I have been in 
close touch with politics. 

As to what work I shall do in the coun- 
cil, though no doubt I shall try to tackle 
problems that are intimately connected 
with women and children, I feel confident 
that with time and study I shall be in 
a position to handle general questions as 
well. During the course of my tour I 
have been observing and studying the lo- 
cal grievances. I have been trying to get 
first-hand information as to the Forest 
and Land Act. Some of the main prob- 
lems agitating the public mind just now 
are the abolition of the old Rent Recovery 
Act without the introduction of any new 
compensating one and the Revenue Settle- 
ment Act. I have enough of leisure at my 
disposal to devote it to this work. I 
appeal to you to give me a chance. If 
women in other countries have proved 
competent enough to handle these prob- 
lems I do not think an Indian woman will 
prove an exception. For years you have 
been sending men to the councils. Some 
of them have done something for this dis- 
trict. Others have done nothing. So even 
if a woman fails to fulfill your expecta- 
tions you have not much to regret. Some 
of you may have some conscientious ob- 
jections in supporting my candidature 
either on the ground of sex or otherwise. 
I appeal to them in that case, at least to 
remain neutral as far as possible. 


~OR, remember, when you work against 

me, you insult all womankind, you 

work against your own mothers, your sis- 
ters or your daughters. 

When you lend me your support, it 
is not merely a personal favor you do 
to me, but you pay your homage to woman- 
hood. If the first Indian woman who has 
come forward in spite of all difficulties 
and obstacles is not helped, it will greatly 
discourage the woman who in the future 
might stand for election. So the privilege 
granted to women will be hardly of any 
service. I am not concerned very much 
with the result. I shall do my best. I 
with to prove to the world that a woman 
can fight and fight well in spite of every- 
thing. Woman in India has always stood 
for strength and not weakness. She is the 
Divine Shakti. Whether it is a mere sen- 
timent or a living flame will be proved by 
this election. | 
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“1-4 HOUGH the second session of the 
ge Sixty-ninth Congress—the Congress 

’ now sitting — is limited in time, 
there is opportunity for action on bills 
introduced in the first session. Among 
these are several affecting the interests of 
women. 

1. Two bills that in part modify dis- 
criminations against women in the im- 
migration law, have reached the point 
where word to one’s Congressman and 
Senators may be helpful. 

(a) Senate Joint Resolution 82 (Sena- 
tor Copeland) would give a non-quota 
status to the alien husband of an Ameri- 
can woman. The alien wife of an American 
man now has this status. The resolution 
passed the Senate unanimously, just be- 
fore adjournment last July. Action in 
the House was prevented by one member 
of the House Committee on Immigration 
and the resolution is still in this House 
committee. 

(b) House Resolution 6238 (Mr. Bacon) 
would give non-quota status to an Ameri- 
can-born woman who lost her United 
States citizenship by marriage before Sep- 
tember 22, 1922, thus giving her a chance 


to return to her native country without 


waiting for a place under the quota— 
in some countries involving a delay of 
many years. This bill passed the House 
last April and was sent to the Senate 
Committee on Immigration where it was 
amended to apply only to an American- 
born woman whose parents were citizens 
at the time of her birth. On the floor of 
the Senate it was further amended to 
give non-quota rank to the alien wives 
and minor children of aliens who entered 
before July 1, 1924, with the provision 


Bills Before Congress—Bills Scope 


By Emma Wold, 
Legislative Secretary, National Woman's 
| Party 


MMA WOLD, who is well known 
to every reader of Equal Rights, 
was admitted to the United States 
Supreme Court Bar on December 1 3. 
The motion for her admission was 
made by Charles Erskine Scott — 
Wood of California, an old friend 
of Miss Wold's and of the National 
Woman's Party. Miss Wold had al- 
ready been admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the District 


peals. She has opened her law 
office in the Denrike Building, just 
across from the Department of Jus- 
tice, in Washington. 


Miss Wold is legislative chairman 
of the National Woman's Party, and 
has for four years been a member of 
the Legal Research Department of 
the Party. She was made a member 
of the National Council of the 
Woman's Party at the last meeting 
of the Council. : 


Miss Wold’s research into the 
status of married women under the | 
citizenship, immigration, and _nat- 
uralization laws of the United States 
and other countries has perhaps 
made her the leading authority on 
this complex subject. 


of Columbia Circuit Court of Ap- | 


Equal Rights 


that no more than 35,000 shall be ad- 
mitted to this status. In this form the 
bill pased the Senate December 14, after 
considerable opposition and is now going 
before the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion where it will meet much opposition 
because of the Senate amendment. 

2. On the table of the House Committee 
on Immigration and Nationalization lies 
the bill, H. R. 9825 (Mr. Bacon), to amend 


the Cable Act—the married women’s citi- 


zenship act. This bill would give an 
American woman citizen the right to re- 
tain her citizenship under every circum- 
stance growing out of marriage—a right 
now possessed by every American man 
citizen. On a similar bill introduced in 
the Senate by Senator LaF ollette, the Sen- 
ate committee accepted an adverse report 
of the sub-committee before which a hear- | 
ing was held last March. This leaves the > 
House bill as the only means for securing 


. change in the Cable Act, since the House 


committee may be persuaded to remove 
the bill from the table. The chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Johnson of Washing- 
ton, has promised another hearing when 
the National Woman’s Party is ready 
with new testimony now being prepared. 

3. The Equal Rights Amendment (S. J. 
Res. 11, 12, and Res. 81) is still in the 
Judiciary committees of the two houses. 

4. The Minimum Wage Amendment 
(S. J. Res. 14), which would render con- 
stitutional the enactment of minimum 
wage laws for women only, is also still in 
committee. 

5. The Uniform Marriage and Divorce 
Amendment (8. J. Res. 31, H. J. Res. 30, 
58, 110), to authorize Congress to enact 
uniform laws remains in committee. 


The Story of a Woman 


the recognized outstanding first 

novel of this year. Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts produced in “The Time of 
Man” a novel which has given her an 
unquestioned place among the greatest 
artists of American fiction. 


A WOMAN’S story of a woman is 


“The Time of Man” is not a timely 


story of a woman. It is not a “problem” 
story of a “modern” woman, as so many 
novels are today, except insofar as the re- 


pression of a fertile, magnificent, and 


glowing personality by a harsh and un- 
expanding environment is always a prob- 
lem, and insofar as a woman with a ques- 
tioning mind and unflagging courage and 
infinite resource withim herself is always 
a modern woman. There is a timelessness 
in the novel rare in current fiction. 

Miss Roberts put years into the crea- 
tion of Ellen Chesser. I shall therefore 
not try in a few hours and a few para- 


A Review of Elizabeth Madox Roberts’ 
“The Time of Man'’* 
By Ruby A. Black 


graphs to tell what kind of woman Ellen 
Chesser is. The novel begins with Ellen 
as a child traveling with her parents from 
one Kentucky tenant farm to another in 
a wagon, and it ends with Ellen as a wom- 
an traveling from one tenant farm to an- 
other with her husband and her children 
in another wagon seeking “some better 
country,” seeking, too, to avoid the wrath 
which a mistaken neighborhood was heap- 
ing upon her husband. 

But Ellen tells her own story best. She 
is, as she says to herself—there was not 
often anybody else to talk to—“always 
a-looken at everything in the world and 
always expecten to see something more.” 
Over and over again she questions: “I 


* The Viking Press, New York City, $2.50. 


wish I knowed for sure.” In the earth 
and the rocks and the vegetation of which 
she felt herself a part she saw things hap- 
pening “* * * some way I can’t think.” 
A keen and sensitive, even poetic, con- 
sciousness of herself, her body, her way 
of thinking, and of everything she saw 
germinating, maturing, decaying, never 
grew into self-consciousness. She wanted 
to know about everything, but there were 
no sources of information around her, no 
way to find out the things other people 
had learned about the world. She did 
not even know for sure that people had 
found out about anything. So she never 
tried to escape her environment. She 
was not certain that there was another 
kind of place to live besides the tenant 
farms she knew. Even the people in the 
big houses were somewhat mythical. 
There is no way to write about this 
book without giving a wrong impression. 
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cannot describe a magnificent and 
unique thing. There are no tricks of 
style, and yet there is distinction of style. 
The world appears only through the per- 
sonality of Ellen Chesser. Yet the ob- 
server knows what Ellen Chesser did not 
ever know—that she might have been a 
scientist . with enough imagination to 
make great discoveries had she known 
what scientific investigation is, had she 
known where and how to go to learn all 
the things she wanted to know. There is 
no sentimentality in Ellen Chesser and 
none in Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and yet 
there is an emotional comprehension in 
Miss Roberts that reveals utterly the rich 
feeling and the alert senaitivences of 
Ellen. 

Ellen’s intensity of feeling is not the 
kind that remains pent up until there is 
an explosion. There is never an explosion 
in the book—except the mistaken explo- 
sion of the community against her hus- 
band. 

Zona Gale has already compared the 
cadence of Miss Roberts’ use of the com- 
mon speech to that of Synge’s use of peas- 
ant speech. There is a chant of death, 
rhythmic, mournful, like the keening of 
Synge’s women. Yet it is simple, natural, 
unsentimental, almost matter-of-fact, ex- 
cept for that cadence of words and sen- 
tences, that chorus-like repetition of 
words and ideas. 

The sounds and smells and sights of the 
corn fields and tobacco fields, the woods, 
attic rooms, barns, country roads, Ken- 


tucky hills are revealed with a varied 


keenness of every sense, the keenness that 
is Ellen Chesser’s and Miss Roberts’. 
There is form and color and music and 
plasticity and the smell and feel of things 
animate and inanimate. It is with the 
art that combines the arts that Miss 


Roberts has written, and there is life 
throughout the work. 

There is little philosophy, but Ellen al- 
ways wondered. 


“Oh, why am I here, and what is it 
all for anyway?” she asks. “What 
is it a-beaten down on my breath? 
I’m a-fallen though the world and 
there’s no end to the top and no end 
to the bottom. Mammy a-getten up 
and a-cooken and a-goen to bed and 
pappy works all day, and we have to 
eat and we have to wear and we have 
to have fire,;and there’s no end to 
anything.” 

It was this way of thinking that dis- 
tinguished Ellen. There was no direc- 
tion to her thinking. It was a matter of 
moods — but she thought. That very 


power of thought and that sensitiveness — 


to the growing world about her was what 
made her strong among her people. There 
were no others like her. 

Once her creator defines her—the rent 
of the time Ellen reveals herself. But 
Miss Roberts says: 

“Her body and mind were of the 
earth, clodded with clods;_ the 
strength of her arms and her back 

and her thighs arose out of the soil, 
the clods turned upon themselves to 
work back into their own substance 
endlessly.” 

The end of the novel is another of ‘ide 
choruses like a Greek drama. Without 
destination Ellen has set out with her 
husband and her children for “some better 
place.” They talk of the simple facts of 
living, the kind of a country to settle in, 
crops, and where to stay that night, the 
moon, the stars, and the peasant lore of 
these mysteries. And Ellen and Jasper, 
Hen, Dick, and Nan, each, under the 
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moon, talked quietly on the things each 
was thinking of with little tenuous 
thoughts and feelings to connect their 
talk, and their talk is a poem. 

And in the talk of Dick there is mem- 
ory of Ellen’s childish dreams and hope 
that Ellen’s tragedy of frustration — a 
frustration she did not even know her- 
self—will find fruition. Hen accepts the 
life he lives—“Where are any books? We 
got no books.” 

But Dick — “But the wisdom of the 
world is the dearest thing in the life, 
learnen is, and it’s my wish to get a hold 
onto some of that-there. It’s found in 
books, is said, and that’s what I know. 
I couldn’t bear to settle down in life 
withouten I had it. It means as much as 
all the balance of life, seems like. Books 
is what I want. In books, it’s said, you’ll 
find the wisdom of all the ages.” 

The book ends a few words from there, 
but one hopes that Dick had a daughter 
sometime, who knew life and dreamed 
and felt like his mother, and was de- 
termined to find life and books, too, as 
did Dick. There would be a daughter 
down the line somewhere from Ellen Ches- 
ser who would not always refuse to ask 
the way, but who would take her own 
turnings nevertheless. 

One should know what one can of a 
young woman who can produce such a 
novel as this. Her publishers tell us 
little. She was born in Kentucky. She 
studied at the University of Chicago. She 
now lives in California. She has written 
a volume of poems about childhood — 
“Under the Tree”’—which is said to be 
distinctive. She has achieved recognition 
with this first work. In a season to which 
the best known authors have contributed 
books, “The Time of Man” has been at 
once recognized as a rare achievement. 


Decision of Register of Copyrights Contested 


HE right of a married woman to 

take out a copyright in her own 

name has been denied by the Office 
of the Register of Copyrights of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The National Woman’s Party held a 
conference by appointment with Thorvald 
Solbert, Register of Copyrights, at his 
office in the Library of Congress Monday 
afternoon. Mabel Vernon, executive sec- 
retary of the National Woman’s Party, 
headed the deputation of officers of the 
party asking that this Government office 
recognize the acknowledged legal right of 
married women to use their own names 
if they so choose. Emma Wold, Legisla- 
tive Secretary, and member of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s Party, 
presented the legal arguments. 

By a ruling of William D. Brown, As- 
sistant Register of Copyrights, Miss V. D. 
Hyde of Denver, Colorado, who for nearly 


twenty years has been securing copyrights 


for poems and plays in her own name, 


under which she has always written, has 
been refused further copyrights except 
under her husband’s name. | 
In denying Miss Hyde a copyright 
under her maiden name, the Copyright 
Division stated that the department has 
made the folowing ruling: 
“Registrations by married women 
should be made in the married name, 
that is the given name of the wife 
followed by the husband’s name. 
This is in accordance with the gen- 
eral recognized practice of all gov- 
ernment offices, as well as all courts 
and to deviate from it would cause 
confusion to the copyright records 
and probably embarrass the copy- 
right claimant herself if the copy- 
right came into litigation.” 
If this ruling is sustained by Register 


Solberg, after consideration of the sub- 
ject, the Woman’s Party will proceed as 
it did in the case by which it won the 
right of a married woman to use her own 
name on a passport. 

Miss Hyde’s husband, Alfred F. Vogl, 
is an attorney, and took up the case with 
the copyright office before she came to the 
National Woman’s Party for assistance 
in having this essential right recognized 
by the Register of Copyrights. Then 
Miss Hyde wrote to Fannie Hurst, and 
to Ruth Hale, president of the Lucy Stone 
League and chairman of the Journalists’ 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 
Miss Hale referred Miss Hyde to the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, which immediately 
accepted the opportunity to seek Govern- 
ment recognition of a legal right of mar- 
ried women, a right which the National 
Woman’s Party holds no Government offi- 
cial has the authority to disregard. 
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Missouri Branch Broadcasts Equal Rights 
UPPORT of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, 


which would insure women the same 


rights as men, was urged by Estelle Bal- 
four Bennett, Missouri State Chairman of 


the National Woman’s Party, in a talk 


over WHB, the Sweeney school station. 


Mrs. Bennett traced thé origin of the 
proposed amendment and explained its 
purpose. 

“The Equal Rights measure, sponsored 
by the National Woman’s Party, was in- 
troduced in Congress in 1923 by Senator 


Charles Curtis and Representative Dan. 


R. Anthony of Kansas,” she said. 

“The bill provides for Equal Rights for 
men and women throughout the United 
States. The cornerstone of our Republic 
was Equal Rights for all and special privi- 
leges for none. 

“To crystallize this movement in a defi- 
nite and permanent form, the Woman’s 


Party is seeing that women are nominated 


to all elective offices on an equal basis 
with men. 

“The National Woman’s Pasly asks the 
men and women who believe in the prin- 
ciples on which our Republic was founded 


to work for the passage of, the Equal 


Rights Amendment.” 

The monthly luncheon ot the Kansas 
City Branch of the National Woman’ 8 
Party was held on December 14 at the 
Woman’s City Club. 

The Missouri Branch will hold a aieet- 
ing with the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of on anu- 


ary 14. 


Reception for Mrs. Baker 
HE District of Columbia Branch of 
the National Woman’s Party will hold 
a reception at National Headquarters at 
4 P. M. January 2 in honor of Abby Scott 
Baker, who represented the Branch at the 
Paris Congress of the International 


Woman Suffrage Alliance. 


Mrs. Baker and Anita Pollitizer formed 
the advance guard of the Equal Rights 
delegation to Paris, and did the prelimi- 
nary organization work there. She has 
since been touring Europe. 
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News from the Field 


On Wednesday, January 5, the regular 
monthly meeting of the District of Co- 
lumbia Branch will be held. Emma Wold, 
legislative secretary of the Woman’s 
Party, will speak on the bills now before 
Congress to equalize the status of women 


under the immigration citizenship, and 


naturalization laws. 

A card party will be held every Satur- 
day evening at National Headquarters for 
the benefit of the District of Columbia 
Branch, beginning January 8, and Laura 
Berrien is heading a committee to pre- 
pare for a large benefit card party at an 
early date. 


New York Women Oppose 48-Hour Law 
T a hearing before the New York 
State Industrial Survey Commission, 
held in Rochester on December 2, several 
women factory workers from Syracuse, 
New York, were present and testified in 
opposition to the proposed 48-hour law 
for women and not for men. 


They represented plants in which a 50- 
hour week was in operation and indicated 


the general unwillingness of their women 
associates to suffer any diminution of 
their earning power, believing that a 48- 
hour week would inevitably result in a 
44-hour week with consequent loss of six 
hours’ pay to women only, the Saturday 


half-holiday being an immutable custom — 


of the plants. 

showed five years of serv- 
ice to her employer and claimed that 
working under equal hours and condi- 
tions with men had failed to undermine 
their health, this applying even in past 
years when they worked also at night. 

It is of interest to note that these in- 
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telligent workers insisted that their 
women associates, piece workers, were for 
the most part eager for an equal working 
day and an equal chance to earn good 
wages, and that they resented interfer- 
ence by the State with their right to com-: 
pete on equal terms with men. ee 
Also they trusted the working women to 
protect their own conditions and to use 
common sense in selecting their occupa- 
tion. | 
Later testimony presented by employers 
and dealing with absenteeism indicated 
that in the industries considered there 
was no appreciable difference in percent- 
age of absences between the sexes. 


Maryland Members, Please Notice 
EMBERS of the Maryland Branch 
of the Woman’s Party are requested 

to report to Miss F. E. Kennard, 1701 
Linden avenue, Baltimore, at their earli- 
est convenience regarding their attend- 
ance at the dinner to be held at 6 P. M. 
on Monday, January 3, at Carvel Hall, 
Annapolis. This occasion will inaugu- 
rate the Equal Rights campaign in the 
next session of the Maryland Legislature. 
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